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ABSTRACT 

A discussion of student competence focuses on two 
types of jmpetence required of students: the integration of acadeiric 
content and interactional form (e.g., turn-taking, producing ordered 
and coherent discourse, making coherent topical ties), and the 
integration of teacher and student agendas, examining what happens 
when students* display of academic content is not integrated with 
appropriate interactional form. It is observed that lack of 
integration undermines classroom social interaction and can lead to 
negative teacher evaluations of students. It is proposed that 
students and teachers come to the classroom with different agendas, 
objectives and programs they would like to see met, and students and 
teachers coordinate procedures to accomplish their respective 
objectives, allowing multiple activities to coexist in the classroom. 
It is argued that recognition of the existence of interactional 
competence as part of the implicit, tacit background of social 
knowledge students must learn as they learn academic knowledge is 
important, and that this competence is often important in teachers* 
and others* evaluations of student performance. Prevailing theories 
of socialization are criticized from the perspective that 
socialization is a two-way street, with students and teachers 
influencing each others* behavior in the classroom environment. 
(Author/MSE) 
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THE COWETEWT STWEIIT 



Hugh Metian 

Conc^t<Ofis of Ctf Uure 

Culture has been pro^tfvely talked atKHit as the knowledge or skills 
that are necessary for aenbershlp in a society or coawunlty. An early, 
representative statement of this position ras provlcted by Tylor (1871:1): 
"Culture or civilization, taken In Its widest ethnographic sense, 1$ that 
coRplex whole which Includes knowledge, belief, art, mrals, laws, customs, 
and any other capabilities and habits acquired by mn as a laeiaber of society." 

Cultural Knowledge . This definition of culture was mant to distin- 
guish those aspects of tf« totality of human experience that Is social and 
transmitted by sys^llc Rieans from those asf^ts that are biological and 
transmitted by ^^rlc means. This ''omnibus" conc^tlon of culture has been 
constrained somewhat recently, (hi one occasion Goo^ough (1964:36) wrote: 
"As I see It, a society's culture consists of whatever m« has to know or 
believe In order to operate In a mmer acceptable to Us members, and to 
do so In any role that they may accept for themselves." More recently he 
said: "The culture of any society Is made up of the concepts, beliefs, * 
and principles of action and organization that an ethnograpt^r has found 
he could attribute successfully to the members of society In the context 
of his dealings with then" (6oodef»ugh 1976:3). "His competence Is Indicated 
by his ability to Interact effectively In Its terms with others who are 
already competent." Clb1d«:4) 

linguistic Knowledge . These formulatlcms (teflne culture In terms of 
coBpetence* I.e., re(|u1s1tes for effective participation In a commlty. 
These anthropological conceptions of culture as competence have been re- 
capitulated In lln^lstlcs, where the s«^r«(cture and function of language 
has been (tescilbed In terms of "linguistic con^t^Ke." Chomsky (1965) 
characterized linguistic coi^tence as the skills and abilities that a speak^ 
er must have 1i^ order to prodiKre and mcterstand phonological ly, gr^i^tl- 
cally, and semantical ly correct tentences. He {proposed a generative mc^l ^ 
of linguistic skills 1r. wfticn a small nuRd>er of rules are responsible for 
the production of a large finite number of «fe11*formed sentences. 
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Mymes (1974) and other swjo-llnguists' {£rvin-Tr1pp, 197?; Gu^rz , 

1971; Ldbov, 1972, Shuy et al. 1967), wtiile tacitly accepting Chonslry's 

qej^rai\^e notion, have challenged grafi^tically t>ased cottceptlons of com- 

petence for being too narrow. Linguistic coo^teiKe a$ defined by C^KJWSky 

accounts for the production of the possible sentences In a language, but It 

(toes not account for the occasions *fhen sentences are to be used. An actual 

speaker-htarer of a language equipped with only that version of linguistic 

knowledge would be a social incofl^tent. That person might be observed 

uttering sentences continually, and in a random order. That person would 

not know when to speak, when not te speak, what to say, with whom, in what 
way. 

Comunication involves the production of socially acceptable speech, 
which includes, but Is not limited to the production of graamatlcally cor- 
rect sentences. Therefore, sociollngul sties maintains that a theory of 
language {and therefore, of competence) must accent for langtia^ use in 
discourse and social contexts, not only the production of well formed sen- 
tences. Soclolinguistics broadens the conceptlwi of coB^tence so that the 
-foniiar aspects of language {the knowledge of phonology, syntajs, and 
sewantics involved in the production of well formed sentences) are en- 
con^assed by the "functional" aspects of language. The functional aspects 
of language concern effective language use In different social situations. 
It Includes the speaker-hearers' ability fo accoi^llsh tasks with lan^age, 
the ability to cofflnuinicate and interpret :ntent1ons, kmw^ledge of the 
functions that language can serve, the strategies of language that can be 
used to accon^lish each function, and knowledge of the constraints that 
social situations impose on repertoire selection. Hyws Has coined the 
term "conmunicative conipetence- to refer to the capacity to acquire and 
use language appropriately in different social situations. It recom- 
Handed as a more encompassing forwlatlon of a speaker-^^arer's knowled^ 
of language than Chomky's conception of fonaal linguistic co^tence. 

Social Knowjedge. These anthropological and linguistic conceptions of 
con^tence have been paralleled by development in phenoRenologlcally In- 
fluenced sociology, most notably Schutz {1962), Garflnkel {1967), and 
Cuourpl (1973). Schutz (1962) equipped his model of the social actor with 
"stoti« of social kmn^lndge." According to Schutz, social knowledge is 
what everybody knows" about the social world In which they live. It is the 



fundatijental . requisite, background Information that people must know awl use 
in order to function socially. Schutz {1^2:3-71 has said that all action 
taken in the natural attitude of everyday life 1> based on a set of previous 
experiences with the world. This socially accumulated stock of knowledge 
acts as a frame of referiffice to Inform acticm to be taken at the present time. 

Included in this itock of knowlege Is the fact that the w(K*ld Is not 
private, but from the cutset, .s intersubjectlve. It Is intersubjectlve be- 
cause we live in it as people afiiof^ people, bound to each other through com- 
mon infli^nce and work, understanding others, and being understood by then. 
Furthcnnorp, because In the natural attitude, people take It for granted 
that others exist and that (Ejects of the world are knowable by them, a 
"reciprocity of perspectives" Is Included In the stock of social knowledge* 
The reciprocity of perspectives does the work of sustaining the assumption 
that each of us would have the swe exfwrlences If we were to change places, 
had the s^ biography, perspective, and ^Hirposes at hand. 

Accounts of the manner In which meinbers of society use their stock of 
social knowledge have benefitted from a heuristic application of the lin- 
guistic nptaptor of a ^neratlve rule. linguist says that the speaker- 
hearer does not select a sentence from a readynoade supply; rather, a small 
set of rules combine to procHfce a large number of novel sentences. Likewise, 
all members of society do not have the entire sirtJStantive history of their 
culture welled up, the necessary aspects of which spill out (hiring Inter- 
actional encoisiters like i^ter fron a spout when tfw handle is pumped. In- 
stead, the social actor Is said to eiuploy •'interpretive procedures" {Cicourel 
1973) to cast objects, the appearance of the situation, and the behavior of 
others into a typically knoim, and taken- for-granted form, %ih1ch facilitates 
Interaction In the social world. 

CcpyeUnce fo r Inter action, Distilling these views, we obtain a con- 
ception of competence as the requislt* skills , abilities, and knowledge 
necessary for participation In a given co^mnlty. Kowever, we must be on 
guard here against an overly mental Istic amJ individualistic conception of 
cofl^tence. 

The concepts of cultural, linguistic, and social knowledge reviewed 
above have a distinctively cognitive orientation. This cognitive orienta- 
tion can lead unwittingly to the position that con^^etence is only things 
in people's heads. Competence for participation in interaction Is not a 
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subjectlvlstic consideration. It is a social cons 1<lerat ion. Interactional 
c«npetence is not to be equated witfi underlying abilities, or redi^ed to 
the level of an individual person. As Garflnkel (1963) once said: 
"there is no reason to look under the skull, since there is nothing of 
interest to be found there but brains." 

People must display what they know. The a»aningfulness of behavioral 
displays is established by the interpretations of others. This is not to say 
that the production and interpretation of behavioral displays are separate 
and distinct entities. Production and interpretatiw inform <me another* 
The Interpretation of a behavioral display in the present informs the pro- 
duction of behavior In the future* just as the production of present dis- 
plays informs subsequent interpretatiwts (cf. Head, 19S4:$9). 

Competence, then, is asses^led by ffeople in concert with each otter. 
Therefore, we must look to social situations, socially assembled situations, 
not individual persons as the units of analysis appropriate for the inter- 
actional display of interactional competence. In fact, a description of 
i^at fwople must km)w-to*do in order to act in a mam^r that is acceptable 
to each other will be distorted if it is condi^tml Imtependefttly of the 
social circumstances in which that knowledge is to be displayed. 

Socialization in the classroom coammity . "Socialization" dem>tes the 
process by which culture is transmitted from one ^mrati«i to the next. 
»«n societies have been viewed in tem of a collection of statuses, so- 
cialization has become the transmission of role behavior. Dollard (1935) 
described the socialization process in these terms, as "an account of how 
a new person is added to the group and becomes an adult capable of meeting 
the traditional expectations of his society not person of his sex amJ age." 
When the study of culture has be^ influenced by psycho-analytic theory, so- 
cialization research has concentrated on the development of personality 
through the life history. Weaning, toilet training, tte contrcl of sex. 
dependence and aggression, ami other aspects of infancy and child rearing 
characterize studies of socialization from the combined viewpoint of psycho- 
analyses and cultural anthropology (e.g. Dubois and Kardiner, 1945). 

When culture is viewed as coi^tent membership, a different view of 
socialization emerges. Socialization becomes the Interaction i and symbolic 
process involved in the transmission and acquisition of cultural knowledge. 
It IS the process by which people become cor^tent mea^rs of their conwnity. 




concerned with the development of the fundamental htmian attributes of speech, 
social communication, thot^ht, self reflecti<^, and cmsciousness (f^ichards, 
1974). 

The elementary school classroom is a place where socializaticm occurs. 
Classrooms are often described in academic terms: "They are places *i^re 
people meet for the purposes of giving and receiving instruction" (Waller, 
1932:8). StvKients go to school in order to learn to read, write, and com- 
pute, master the content of such si^Jects as history, social studies, and 
science* 

Instruction is also provided in dominant cultural values and conventlcm- 
al morality, "flo commimity or nation really wants, nor can it afford to have 
its educators really educate, for this would be subversive to'tl^ status 
it twits its youth socialized" (Parsons, 1959). Dreeten (1^), for ex- 
ample, points out thill American classrooi^ instruct students that Mrfcing 
imlepem^tly, achieving the highest level of $4K:cess possible, 
universal i Stic criteria are cultural valiM. Competition cot V '^sily be 
a^ied to that list. Parsons (1959) says in the social izM on roi . the teach- 
er Is responsible for emncipating children from their primary emotional 
attachment to tfm fmily, instilling achievemnt as the mode of differentia- 
tion mong people, promoting universalistic (societal) rather than particu- 
laristic (familial) norms and values, motivating and training for perfor- 
mance in roles that are bei^flclal to society, and ^ouraging omformance 
to the expectations of others as a techniqi^ of s<^ial control. 

Ihe classroom is ''socializing*' in am>ther sense, and it is in this 

sense that I will be ctmcemed with in this paper* If one is careful to 

heed Brice-tteath's (1979) warning and not over-extend the metafihor. It Is 

>mir1stic to think of a classroom as a small comunity: 

Folklore and i^th, traditKm, taboo, magic rites, ceremonials 
of all sorts, collective r^>resentatiais, participation mys - 
tique , all abound In the fnmt yard of every school, and 
occasionally tt^ creep upstairs and are incorporated into 
tt% more for^l fKn*tions of school life. 

There are. in the school, cos^lex rituals of personal 
relatiimhips, a set of folkways, mores, and Irrational 
sanctions, a moral code based upon them. There are ganes, 
which are si^limated Mrs, teams, and an elaborate set of 
ceremmies cimcemif^ them. There are traditions, and 
traditicmalists waging their world-old battle against inno- 
vators. There are laws, and there is the problem of enforcing 
them. There is Sittlichkeit . Ttrere are specialized societies 

s 
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wUti d rigid structure and d limited nembership. There 
die fic ivproductive groups, but there are customs regulating 
tht» reldtions of the sexes. All these things mafce up a 
*<i>rld that IS different from the world of adults It is 
this separate Culture of the young, having its locus in the 
school, (waller^ 1932). 

this IS not to say that the school and Its classroom sub-units are 
entirely autono*nous configurations. Like other coaRwnltles, the class- 
rOi«i coninunity is influenced by the larger society of iihlch It Is a part. 
Adjiiinistrative policy concerning curriculum content, textbooks* teaching, 
and testing, established by school boards and state departments of educa- 
tion (i.e., at a bureaucratic level above the classroom) Is^lnge upon educa- 
tional practice in the classrooin. likewise, the demands of the economy for 
a technically trainf»d, literate, and compliant labor force laake ibe class- 
room responsive to external forces. Furthermoret parents, having been to 
school th«iiselves, voice opinions about what and how their children should 
be taught. 

Wtiile the existence of such forces shows that the school Is related to 

and to some exter ' dependent upon the swriety surrounding U, there Is not 

the one to one correspondence between the organization of society and the 

organization of the classroom that has been proposed by so«e: 

The educational systew. Is best un(terstood as an institu- 
tion which serves to perpetuate the social relationships of 
economic life through which these patterns are set, by facili- 
tating a sinooth integrdtli^ of youth Into if^ labor force. 
This role takes a variety of fors>s. Schools legltlJaate In- 
equality through tiie ostensibly meritocratic manner by which 
they reward and promote students, and allocate them to distinct 
positions In the occupatioiwl hierarchy. . 

The educational system operates In this sanner not so snich 
through the conscious Intentions of teac^rs and a<6«1nistra- 
tors In their day-to-day actl^ Itles, but through a close 
correspondence between the social relationships which govern 
personal Interaction In the work place and the social re- 
lationships of the educational system. Specifically, the 
relationships of authority and control between a<Snin1strators 
and teachers, teachers and students, students and students, 
and students and their work replicate the hierarchical divi- 
sion of labor which dominates the work place {Bowles and 
Gintes, 1976:1M2). 

t.u4n sldtfments are written from the stance that capitalism, and not educa- 
tion, human nature* or bureaucracy, is the limiting force. By presupposing 
tnat the structure of the work force is recapitulated In the structure of 
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the cldssro<^. they carry the Implication that there is no need to look at 
educational practice in the classroom In order to tmderstand the role of 
education In society. 

I concur with Sourdt^and Passervn {1977}. Bernstein (1973), M.F.D* 
Young {1971). and ot^rs^ Mho say that the structuring of knowled^ and 
symbols In education is intimately related to the principles and practices 
of social and cultural control In our society. As a result* what happens 
Inside scNx>ls at a cultural level aust be understood If we are to under- 
stand what happens outsicte sctml at an ecomnic level. 

As In other commitles nested within a larger society, there are pre- 
f erred patterns of behavior proscribed for mes^rs of the classroos conmi- 
nlty. Some of these patterns of behavior are carried over frosi the general 
society. Others are generated within the organization. Both the general 
and locally ger^rated patterns of behaviors are guided by rules or norms. 
These rules do not ioipose constraints on action automatically. They are 
established by convention {lewis, 1^9), ti^ich sieans they are tacitly agreed 
upon, ccx>peratively «aintalT^, an6/or just acquired by the eembers of 
the classroofR comunity. 

Tte Coq>etent Student 1: Tte Integration of 
Interactional Fora and Aca<teaic C ontent 

What do students need to kra)w and do in ortter to be competent meR^rs 
of the classroom comunity? I^t knowledge ^st students display to be 
judged successful In the eyes of ot^r taeabers of tt^ classrooin cmnunitjfi 
notably the teacher? 

Research being cwiducted on the social organization of the classroom^ 
Is showing that co^t^t meiRbership in the classroom cosminlty Involm 
natters of interactional fono as well as acadesiic content. To participate 
effectively in t^ classroom, students eust indeed Raster academic subject 
^tter. In addition to accumulating this stock of academic knowledge, 
students mst also learn that there are Interacticmally appropriate ways 
to cast t^lr academic knowledge. Learning that certain ways of talking 
and acting are appropriate on some occasions and not others, learning i^^ien. 
where, and with i^kwj certain kinds of behavior can occur, are some of the 
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essential constituents the stock of scxrial knowledge relevant for ef- 
fective participation in the classroom comunlty. 

The necessity for the Integration of Interactional forw and academic 
coi^tent Is apparant In elenentary school classroos lessons. Al- 

though It Is Incumbent upon stunts to display t^t tt^y know cbirfng les- 
sons, tfwy 8iust also know horn to display what they kmw. Wille students 
are expected to provlcto si^stantlvely correct academic content <^r1ng les- 
sons, they must be able to provide this Information In the appn^^rlate form. 

There are a number of Items on the agenda of an elementary school teach- 
er at any given moment. Many of these are concerned with acateslc natters, 
such as li^rovlng stiHtents' basic skills. Increasing their substantive know- 
ledge, a^td developing their analytic skills. Teachers also have more prac- 
tical concerns. They want their students to be well mamiered and disciplined. 
This concern for order Is rwt necessarily an end In Itself; It Is often a 
utilitarian stance, adopted so that students have equal opportunities for 
expression and development. 

This agenda H recapitulated in the microcosm of any lesson. In most 
lessons, teachers want to accomplish something in a specific period of time. 
The practical problem of order also re^f^fo^rs^ as teachers want lessons to 
proceed In an or^r^y way. 

This agenda also Informs the moment-to-moment organization of classroom 
lessons. Classroom lessons l^ve been described as an unfolding series of 
''inltlatlon-reply-evaluatlon sec^tences** (Sinclair and Coulthard, 1975; Srif* 
fin and HiMphrey, 1978; Mehan, 1979). Most of tl^se sequef^es are Initiated 
by the teacl^r, and have been classified under the headings of *'e11c1tat1ons,'' 
"directives." and Informatlves^** Ellcltatlons are often "known Information" 
questions. They elicit Information from stwtents about teacher specified 
topics. Directives 1nstriK:t stt^nts to take procedural actions, such as 
sharpening pencils, or rearranging chairs. Informatlves pass on Information 
to students* especially In a lecture format. 

Each of these Initiation acts not only specifies an action to be taken; 
it also Identifies the person wtK> Is to take the action. That Is. as a 
teacher initiates a sequence of Interaction, (s}he simultaneously alienates 
turn^ to the students. Under normal classroom circtmtances, turns are 
^iMocated to students in three ways: an Indlvldaul Momlnatlon, an Invita- 
tion to Bid. and an Invitation to Reply turn-allocation procedure. 
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When acadefTtic content and Interactional form are Integrated, classroom 
discourse proceeds smoothly. This Integration of form and content Is dis* 
played In the follCMing examples: 



Initiation 


Reply 


Evaluation 


8:5 

T: ...i^re were you 
bom Prenda? 


P: San Ole^ 


T: You were bom In 
San Diego, alright 



T!^ context surrotmding this teacfw- student exchange Is a lesson about stu- 
dent's places of birth. StiH^ts cmne to scfml with Information about 
fmlly histories. At a certain point In the lesson, the ttacher asked each 
student In turn where they were bom. Here we have the teacher eliciting 
this Informatlcm from Prenda. In so doing, the floor Is allocated to Prenda 
by the Individual nomination procedure* That allocation gives her the right 
to the floor for the next reply fr^ie. Ker subsequent reply displays both 
correct academic content and ai^ropr<ate Interactional form (as mrke6 by 
the teacher's treatment of Prenda 's r^ly)* 

The "noit.wl form* of the Individual nomination procedure Is suRnarlzed 
In Fl^ire 1; 

Figure 1 

The Individual ftomlnatlon Turn Allocation Procedure 
Initiation l^ljf Evaluation 

f 1 ^ ) accepts 

Teacher- Elicits ♦ C • 

to^s Child A Child A: f^lles^ 

, , 1 — ^( ♦ ) rejects 

I 1 

{ ^ } prtm^ts 
9 

Teachers do not always nominate stut^ts by name to reply to questions* 
Students can be Invited to bid for the floor as part of an ellcltatlon act: 
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T 






Initiation 


Reply 




Evaluation 


/u 










T. 


Raise you hand if 










you know where 










Leo1d*s house 










would 90 on this 










map. 


Many: {Raise 










hands) 






71 










T: 


£(^rd. where do 










you think leola's 










house would go? 










Come, coine and 










see and we'll see 










if any of the 










other people would 










agree with you. 


£: (Points to 










map) 


T: 


Edward says over 










here. 



This exchange is v^xtracted from a lesson in which places that students 
had visited in walks around the sc«N>ol yard were located on a map hur^ on the 
classroom wall. Here, the teacher invites those stirfents wtK) think they know 
the answer to the teacher's question to bid for tf^ floor (>aise your hand 
if...). The teacher then selected •'*«5rd from among the group of students 
that bid. The reply by the student was accepted by the teacher, thus indicating 
that the student provided correct dci6em\c information in accordance with class- 
roojn turn-allocation procedures. Note that this turn- taking procedure goes 
across two teacher- student exchanges. During tf^ first exchange, the teacher 
invites the pupils to bid. During the second exchange, tl» teacher nominates 
the pupils, and they reply. The teacher then evaluates the form and content 
of the student's reply. 

Ihe "invitdtion to bid" turn allocation procedure, which transverses two 
turfis, IS simroarlzed in Figure 2. 




Figure 2 

The Invitation to Bid Turn Allocation Procedure 



In 1 1 i a t i cm Reply Evaluation 

Teach<;r: Elicits ♦ 

Invites 8ids Many Bid 

I I 



Teacfwr: (Elicits) ♦ 



Hmes Child A Child A: Replies^ \| 




accepts 
rejects 
promptf 



A third allocaticMi pnx:edure enables students to state what they know 
direc.ly. i#ien this "inviUtiwi to reply* procedure is in use, students 
reply, often in unison. wIthCHit being named or (Staining the floor by bidding 



Initiation 


Reply 


Evaluation 


5:7 

T: let's hear some of the 
rest of you 


SS: The map 


1 : The map. O.K. 


S:23 

T: (Points to the first 
line of story) 

5:24 

T: Let's try it again 


T & SS: (in 
unison). This 
is a map 

All: This is a 
map 


1 

T: All right 
T: QcmkJ 
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These elicUations explicitly Invite students to answer in unison, producing 
a chorus replies. 

The Invitation to Reply Turn Allocation Procedure 

Initiation Reply Evaluation 

Teacher: Elicits ♦ C— ^l*) accept 
Invites Replies Students feply^ 

^•^{♦) rejects/ 
(9) promts 



The Separation of Forw and Content 

In short, teacher-student Interaction proceeds snoothly the dis- 
play of acadenic content Is Integrated with appnn^rlate 1nterd€t1(mal fora. 
Hov^ver* not all Interaction In classroon lessons conf rms to this fK)mat1ve 
Ideal. Displays of acadealc knowledge are not alw^rs synchronized with 
procedures for their display* 

The separation of Interactional fom and aca^taalc content unravels the 
fabric of social Interaction In the classroon commlty* It can also lead 
to negative evaluations of stwients by the teacher* This Is as amch the 
case for the student who provlcfes correct acaitenic content wlth^it appreciate 
Interactlc^l form, as It Is for the sttKlent who conf ones to classrocn rules 
for participating In classroons conversation without an accompanying display 
of academic knowledge. 

C ontent without forw . The student who supplies correct acaitemlc Infor- 
mation, but does not use appropriate turn-taking procedures to provide It 
typifies the case of content without form. The followlr^ are exm^les: 
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Initiation 


Reply 


Evaluation 


3:15 






T: Now, ii^t can you think, 
can you think of soise- 
thlng to eat? 


Hany: Snakes 


T: Walt a ninute. 
wait a sinute 




■rsny. praise 
hands) 
snakes 


T: Mlt a ulnutOt 
raise your 
hand. Raise 
yoinr hand. 
Give people 
a chance to 
think 



Initiation 


Reply 


Evaluation 


4:93 






T: Ito, who can think of sosie 






words (draws on board) 


Many; Jelly 






Jerome 


T: Martin, raise 






your haml to 






give other 






people a chance 






to think. 






That's why 1 






want you to 






raise your hand 






to give other 






people a chaise 






to think 



These students knew correct answers to the teacher's questions, but 
they did not e^^tloy the correct orocedures for gaining success to ttw floor. 
Tte teacher had Invited students to bid for the floor, ttowever, the sti^ients 
replied directly. Consequentially, their actions were negatively evaluates 
by tt^ teacher. 
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form wUhayt content. Once students tiave gained access to the floor, 
they must know what to do with It. The student whu displays tiiastery of t*^ 
procedures tor gaining acce*^. . to the floor, but does not have simltaneous 
coinnand over academic information typifies t . case of for» without content. 
The following is an exaiff)le: 



ERIC 



Initiation 


Reply 


Evaluation 


4:46 

4:47 

T: Jeannie 


Jeannie: (raises hand) 

Jeannie: (pause) 1 had 
It and 1 lost 
It 


T: Uh, ya 



It appears In this case that the student knew that hand raising was an im- 
portant aspect of classroom participation, but she did not display evidence 
that supplying information Is an Integral cofi^onent of that participation 
structure. 

A similar lack of congruence between the forw and content of classroom 
interaction occurs when students confona to classroom procedures, but do 
not synchronize their actions with those of the teacher. The fol lining Is 

an example: 



initiation 



Urn, now, lih, let me ask 
yi)u about something about 
lunch, you people have 
been doing a very good 
job as J said ye^.terday, 
about walking t^ the 
cafeteria and back with- 
out tutting. 



That part's been ok, 
right Prenda. 



Reply 


Evaluation 


Jeannie: (raises 




hand) 




Many: Uh huh (yes) 




Prenda t teah 





It! 
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iinlidtion 


Reply 


Evaluation 


Chart continues. . . 






7:3 

T: We're still not so good 
about comlnj back Into 
t^ room. Ua, but the, 
but the cutting Isn't 
the no cutting Is really 
worked well. 


Jeannie: (raises 
hand) 

Jeannie: (raises 
hand) 




7:4 






T: Now let ae ask you some- 
thing about In the cafe- 
teria. Somebody tnis to 
take your trays ami ^ty 
them, and put them// 


//Jeannie: 

(raises hand) 

Jeannie: (lowers 
hand) 


T: Ualt a 
mintite, 
let m 
finish, 
let me 
ask the 
question. 



This dialogue took place at the opening of a lesson designed to solve a pro* 
blem concerning the disposal of lunch trays in the cafeteria after Itmch. 
Jeamile displays considerable knowledge of classrooa turn-taking procedures; 
she bid for the floor at least three times In this brief sequence. Ui- 
forttmately, her bids for the floor did not appear In an appnH>r1ate slot 
for such behavior. A bid for the floor Is supposed to occur after a ques- 
tion has been asked. Jeann1e*s bids occured In the pauses within the teach* 
er's soliloquoy, not In the Ji^cture after her question. The teacher reacted 
negatively to the lack of synchrony between a bid for the floor and the com- 
pletion of an Initiation. 

There are practical consequences for students ^io do not unite form and 
content. Tt^ student who provides academically correct content without 
casting it In the appr<^r1ate Interactional form Is inviting negative sanc- 
tion. A history of Such behavior can lead a student down a less satisfactory 
educational csreer path. The student t^o attends to form without an equiva- 
lent concern for content, loses opportunities to express knowled^. A 
history of lost op«>ortun1ties can lead a teacher to believe that a student 
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in ufldttentlve, yneKpre<^1v<», and the like, hecau^e It 1^ in the mnmpnt-to- 
tncmnt qive and tak#» of c1a^^roo« Interaction that teacher's expertatif^n<^ are 
built UP and worked out. 

StOTar^ 

In sum, content mefnliershlp in the classroo« comunlty Involves Inter- 
actional work In the display of atactic krnwledge. The synchronlratlcm of 
students* replies wUh teachers* Initiations together with the 1nte9rat1on of 
Interactional form with academic content are constituent features of parti- 
cipation In the classrooR comunlty. The absence of behavior along either 
the Interactional or the academic dlmenslont regardless of the presence of 
behavior along the other, dlsn^ts the flow of classroom Interaction; this 
disruption has potential practical consequences for students. 

Wien the teacher Initiates a rotmd of Questioning, students are ejcpected 
to produce academically correct replies In «fays that are consistent with the 
normative expectations associated witti the turn allocation procedures (gr- 
ating in the classroom at the moment* This synchrony Is achieved moment*to- 
motnent by stu<^ts deploying their stock of social and acA^^lc knowledge In 
constantly changing classroom circumstances* 

These Interrelatlcwshlps between academic content and Interactional 
foors are depicted In figure 4: 

figure 4 

The Interrelationships Between Academic Content 
and Interactional Form 

Ac8de«t1c Interactional 
extent Form 

♦ ♦ Effectl^ participation; t>» Integra- 

tion of form and content 

♦ - Acat^lcally correct but Inter- 

actlwally 1na«)nH>r1ate Inter- 
action; content without form 

♦ form without content; interactlonally 

appropriate behavior but academically 
Incorrect content 

Hw)-part1c1pat1cm 
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I^?_J^??^^1'^"JL .^^ u<femr ?: The I ntegration of Teacher and Student 

Agendas 

To this point, the description of membership In the classroom comunlty 
has been presented from the point of view of the classroom teacher has 
an acac^lc agenda with a nisiber of objectives to reach. However heuristic 
for describing tt% organlmlcm of classroos ei«nts, being confined to that 
point of view can umlttlngly paint an Inco^lete picture of students' life 
In classrooms. Locking at classroom lessons from only the point of view of 
t^ teacher can leave the Impression that students do nothing but passively 
fit Into tte teacf^r's scheme of things (Ounkln and Slddle* 1974; Oreeben, 
1%8). Furthermore, this perspective can Imply that all discontinuities 
between Interactional form and academic content are "errors" on the part of 
the student, stemming from Incompetent participation In the structure of 
classroom discourse- 

Sti«tents, like teachers ♦ t^ve objectives that they would like to meet 
during the course of a given classroom event, a school day, a school year. 
And, like teachers, students employ others and their surroundings as con- 
texts for achieving these objectives. The slmultmeous presence of students* 
and teachers* a^ndas suggests that tt^ classroom be viewed as a social activ- 
ity In which teachers and students mutually Influence each other and col- 
laboratively assemble Its social order. 
The Setting 

The siAtle ways in which students Integrate contrlbutlcms to a teacher's 
agenda with the assembly of their own agendas will be the focus of the fol- 
lowing discussion. T)« basis of the discussion will be the activities that 
0CCMrre4 during one particular "^circle the rug** In an ethnically mixed, 
cross-age classroom, taught by tojrtney 8. Cazden and la l>o«ia Coles In 1974- 
75. The classroom was organized Into "learning centers" In tl» ^rlng of the 
year. The first hour of the day was desl^ated "choosing time," The students 
were free to choose an academic activity that the teachers had set In dif- 
ferent learning centers. Following "choosing time/ the teachers and stuckfnts 
assembled as a group "on the rug." Here, the teachers Invited the students 
to share their wrk, read stories In Spanish ami English, and listen to an- 
nouncements of dally work schedxiles, Annotmcements of any changes In class- 
room procedures «ere also made during this time- After "the circle," the 
students were divided Into small math and reading groins. Seme groups 
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*;tdrt.>d mirkinq a1on<*. wHilf others started with tN» teachers. At ctes^^dted 
tiiv**, the groups rotated hetureen seU .ind teacher-direr ted work. Recess and 
another cycle of small qroup work completed the wt^lnii.^ 

A wireless tulcrophwe was placed on the t«ck of a different stuc^t In 
the classroom for an hour each mominq. The resulting "^our in the life" 
videotapes provide a view of Hfe in the classroom that incorfjorates both 
the stiidents* and the teachers* perspectives as they participated In these 
diverse activities, 
hodological jtote 

Official teacher-led activities and less official Injt equally organized 
student-student activity occur sinultaHeously during these events. This 
multiple, siaiultaneous activity makes the presentation of watorials difficult. 
The multiple foci of action makes it difficult to segment events in the 
manner that Erickson and his colleagues and ^fcOerwott have employed so 
successfully on events that have a single focus. The overlaiH>1ng reala^ of 
activity, and the amount of Important non-vert^il behavior also <H)erate 
aqainst presenting materials in the transcript form used to depict teacher- 
directed activities (Sinclair and Coulthard, 1975; Shuy and Griffin, 1978; 
Mehan, et al 1976, Mehan, 1979). As a consequence I have resorted to a 
running account of the unfolding action, with quotes fnsm the videotape 
eluded occassional ly, and interpretations set off from descriptions of 
tiehavior. 

CaJl to^ tif^ilir<Jj?. 

At the end of **choosing tif«*/ the teacher took the chart which Tisted 

classroom jobs and Students assi^ed to them from its place on the wall, 

and propped it up on an easel in the rug area. The teactier ttwi instructed 

thP children to finish their work, clean up, and asse^le on the rug. 

As the teacher was calling students to the circle, Carolyn (tfw stucfe^nt 
with trH> n,irrf>phone for the day) and leola went to the clothes closet. 
Pijntn^qinQ in her purse. Carolyn fow^d Some s\m floi«»r seeds: "(^, wow, I 
i|ot ^nm- <.a1ty ^^eeds In my purse. *iome for Leola... leola! (calling, as 
Ifol.T h^fi left the area. I qot some salty seeds for you In my purse." 

Ct^rnlyn: "If you plav with me, if you play with me, if you 
pt.^v with nr." leola: "1 play, I play with you." 

Thi'. ...(h^nqr, took place a^ leolfl and Carolyn made their wav from 

fhP ( loM't .irM^ tn the ruq. indicate^ th^t farnlyn has an objective to reach. 



She wnts leola to pU^ *<th her. and se«« to he uOn, posUive reinforcwent 

as a weans to reach thi% (}0«1- 

As the teacher arranges swe materials, the students find places to sit 
on the rug farlnp the teacher, leola and Carolyn sit together next to Oenlse 
and Beoina. «<lle the teacher adjusts the seating arranciewnts of some of 
the students on the other side of the circle. Oenlse. Carolyn, and Leola are 
Intently engaged in coversatlon. Oenlse has brought some money she received 
for her birthday to school. She passes the awoey to Carolyn. «ho 4n turn 
passes sow to leola. At one point, Carolyn has all five of Oenlse' s ne« 
nickels. *hlch she redistributes so that she has three. Oenlse and Leola have 
one each. 

This building of social cohesion. «hlch utilizes the appropriation and 
redistribution of -ealth. takes place at the S8«» tlw the teacher is or- 
ganizing the beginning of the circle, yet It occurs Independently of It. 
Like the distribution of seeds above, this activity Indicates that students 
have agendas, iihlch can co-enlst with those of the teacher. 

Tt» Distribution of J(^s 

After asking Oenlse to help Mallace clean up their -ork. the teacher re- 
enacted a regular classroom rltual-the distribution of classroom jobs. As- 
slgn8«,ts like maintaining the classroom library, updating the calendar and 
taking caie of recreational equipment, -ere announced, and students bid for 
these asslywnts at the circle each >tenday morning. 

The teacher- s continual concern that academic content be cast In an ap- 
propriate interactional for^ Is evident as she initiates this phase of the 
circle- "Um. Rodolpho has been waiting. Just take it easy Ed-ard. Rodolpho. 
«hat job do you want?" A n«*er of students had been eagerly expressing 
interest in obtaining jobs; but. todolpho had been eflq>loylng approved class- 
room procedures-raising his hand. His efforts «ere rewarded with the first 
choice of a jc^. 

The teacher then asked Vsldro for his colce of jobs. While that exchang. 
between teacher and student transpires. Carolyn. Leola. and Oenlse a-.-e en- 
gaged in a conversation of their o«n. This time. It concerns a strategy to 
best obtain a job. first. Oenlse su^sts that Carolyn. Leola. and her (but 
not Felicia) fons a coalition to bid for a job. That suggestion is overrldde. 
by Carolyn, who Insists that only leola and her work to«|ether. 
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In tne meantimp, the t^acMer asslcms iob^ to EcJward «tid Jeannie. There 
1^ an ifite»vstinq variation In the procedure of a^sicrnlnq jnh«; In tN» e«. 
<ha«m that occurs with Jeannle. She has chosen tr*e calendar 1o^, hut, ne- 
cau^e tf 1^ the first ^cHool Hay of a new month, the calendar page needs to 
be turned over. The teacher asks Jeannle to leave the circle and do that. 
Here Me have an example of the teacher einploylng a student to facilitate the 
acccvnpl Htwnt of an Item on her agenda. Later in the circle we will see 
Ca»t)1yn use a version of this strategy to ^dvwiaqe while accomplishing an 
I ten on her aoenda. 

Vftille Jeannle is nmninq the teacher's errand, the teact^r asks students 
dboiif the day's date. Someone announces that it is Oemse's birthday. While 
the teacher is asking Denise alKHit the day's date, she discovers that Bwey 
H In circulation atncmg the group of girls. She asks Denise: "Irfhere does 
that monev go?" Dpnise replies: "In my pocket / as Carolyn choruses: "in 
her pncket." The teacher reinforces these suggestions: "^ay. put it a^ay. 
and button up vmir pc^ket so it doesn't come out.** 

That bout of social control concl uded, the teacf^er scans grv^p for 
more job bidders, leola advocates for her friend Oenise fey calling out her 
naw repeatedly. The teacher In fact chooses Oenise as next bidder, and 
in the process, formulates a new classroom rule: "Oenise, what jc^ do vou 
•MRt? Birthday girl gets to pick." I^ile Oenise raises i4> on her knees to 
scan the remining list of jobs, Can^yn and leola continue to «»ke plans 
for their lob acquisition. Urolyn whispers to Leola: "Get the library 
with me, alright?" Oen1se« slow to make her pick, is encouraged bv the teach- 
er. Meanwhile, a nun^r of students initiated activities are inserted Into 
the conversational space opened by Denise's contraplation of her prospects, 
f^irst, leola tries to play off the teacher's new rule. She raises fwr hand 
and says (laughingly): "It's my birthday." The teacher parries that ad- 
vance, hut <^s not extend the birthday rule to Kartha: •'Martha, you can 
pKk f>ext 'cuz its gonna be your birthday cm Wednesday." Mext, a number 
<;tu*»nts shmjt out bids. The teacher chastises tt^, reminding th^ of 
cla^iSronm turn-taking rule of not talking while it 1^ another's turn. 
^Viro again, the teacher catches Oenise «ith her b1rth<tey money out of her 

After flarfh,? v hooses a Inb, Carolyn Is called upon. She annoimces that 
ipnid want the library ioh. As far as It can be detenalned fnvn 
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an examination of previous tapes and field notes, this was tfw first time 
that students had furled an ''entry" to obtain a job. The teacher [^^med 
for a moment, looking back and forth between the Job board and the students, 
and finally accepted this 1nnovati(K> In procedure- 
It is i^rtant to point out that all the time that Carolyn, leola, 
and Oenise were playing with their food and money, that had their hands 
in thf* air, bidding for Jobs, /bd, this Mas not simply a passive moni^ 
toring of one activity, and an active participation in another. Carolyn 
especially attended to the floirf of teacher-directed discourse, timing the 
raising and levering of her hand to coincide with the beginnings and endings 
of previous bids for the floor, while at the SMe time, attending to the 
distributi(M) of mwwy and salty seeds Mong her friends. That is, they 
participated in two distinct activities simultaneously; one, the teacher 
directed allocaticm of Jobs, and two. student -student peer interaction. 

Pelicia is the next student selected to cNK)se a Job, She asks to 
pass out snacks— and asks to (to this with Denise. The teacher asks Oenise 
if that is acceptable to her. When Denise agrees, the tfracher assigns a 
Job to a te«i"for a second time. In getting this Job. it seems that Feli- 
cia and tlenise are trading off the new routlM that had Just been established 
by Carolyn and Leola. 

This set of exchanges illustrates a recurrent, but often overlooked 
aspect of classroom interaction— the development of emergent featureS'-'^cmes 
that are spontaneous, implanned, and student generated. Importantly, the 
establistmnt of this new routine for obtaining Jobs is the first evidence 
In this particular event (but not certainly the only evidence from this 
classroom) of the students socializing the teacher into patterns of be- 
havior. 

Tt^ next Job to be distributed is m(^i toring sports equipment at recess, 
liallace annoi^ces that there is not a Jump rtn^ and a ball for the girls 
(thereby indicating ^ belief about co-educational sports!). At the same 
time, Carolyn ti^ispers to leola that she is going to hang up her sweater. 
Now, it is important to know that a general rule in this classroom concerns 
clothes. Raslcally, the teachers wanted students to confine clothes charging 
to breaks in betw^ academic activities (recess, lunch}. So, It seems that 
Carolyn is announcing that She Is going to break some rules. And, a student 
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sm.U ..jlkinq ima from a teach«r-1ed dtHvity would fertainlv receive re- 
proach f.on. tfH- teathe* Carolyn in fact does qo to the clothes closet to 
lihanqtf clothes. In the proces-^ she brings some wore nuts from her purse. 
And, shf carries out this course of action in such a way that she not only 
(toesn't receive (negative) sanction, but she receives caBp1i«enls for 
tool* rat 100 from the teacher. 

Carolyn accomplishes this artful practice by Incorporating tlw teactwr 
as an unwitting jcco«vlice in her i^nda. After ,»hi5perin9 her plans to 
Leola. she announces to the teacher: "I'm gonna 90 back there." That is an 
(intentionally? cleverly?) open statesent. It doesn't report in so many 
words Carolyn's intention of qom to the closet for the purpose of depos- 
iting her sweater Its ambiguity provides for the possibility that Carolyn 
is volunteering t» help the teacher accomplish an lte« 00 her agenda-to be 
dispatched m much the same way that Jeannie was dispatched by the teacher 
earl ier. 

The teacher fills in Carolyn's essentially open state«nt. She trans- 
forms the ambiguous utterance into an instruction to find out about the 
equipment in the closet: "Alright. Carolyn, go see if there's a jumprope 
or a girl's ball." (Note that the teacher has incorporated Wallace's sex- 
linMng of equipnent -another example of students socializing the teacher). 

The sports equipnent is kept in a closet right next to the clothes clo- 
set, a feature of the c1assrt>oii! environaent «rt»ich facilitates the simulta- 
neous accomplishment of teacher's and student's objectives. Carolyn leaves 
the circle, qigqling {into the microphone, but such that the teacher can't 
hear), which leads me to believe that she is aware of her mani.-'ation of 
the situation. After taking off her sweater, she gets some nuts from her 
purse. She then checks the equipment, and returns to the circle shaking 
U-r head 'no. ' The teacher states that there is no need to assign those 
jobs, thanks Carolyn for her help, and goes on to the next Item on her 
aqendd- -explaining changes In the days routine. 

>ienf v«. have a vivid fxample of a student ^ Successfully accomplish- 
ed Men; on hi-r agenda, one that had the potential for being seen as a 
„ol„,on of clHSsroom rules. Not only did this student reach her objectives 
•hile -It the saw tine cnntributinq to the accomplishment of the teacher's 
,.q.nrt.. moreover, she used the teacher's agenda to accomplish her own ob- 
let I ives . 
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Announcements qf Proc edures 

The ne«t phase of the circle involved a discussion of changes In the 
day's routine. A considerable amount of tiwe was spent on this activity (N 
Blnutes of the total N minutes at the rug). This aammt of tine aay seem 
unusual for the Spring of the year. But this detail was necessitated by 
construction on the school site. The school was under renovation during 
the school year to make the sctool buildings conforw to California earth- 
quake law standards. Modification in limch scheAile, changes in recess 
sites, even classrooR locations were almost a daily occurrence. On this 
particular day. there were to be two changes in classroom procedure,- ^irtt. 
students were going to eat in the classroom (because the cafeMrla was 
closed for construction). Second, recess was to he conducted In a recently 
coo^jleted play area. The team of teachers explained these changes, and 
fielded a nanber of questions from the students (including: -Sihere do we 
put our trash after lunch?" "Khen do we go l.u«?* "Do we play there 
everyday?"). 

All the tiw that the teacher was answering students' questions. Carolyn 
a,. «r friends were engaged in a private conversation and eating the food 
that Carolyn brought back from her trip to the closet. They talked about 
who would play with whoa at recess, and made coJWrlions of skin color. But 
their peer-gn»«) activity was not carried out Independently of their in- 
volvement with the teacher-led activity. They asked the teacher questions, 
ttey answered questions from the teacher, and they corawnted on questions 
from other students. Notably. Carolyn answered a question about trash dis- 
posal asked by Cverett-who was sitting across the room-while at the sa» 
time trying to convince leola to comb her hair. All of this indicates an 
ability to monitor and participate in several activities simultaneously, 
a Skill .rfiich fo^itive scientists have called "parallel processing." 

At one point in this phase of the circle, tsldro addressed a series of 
questions in Spanish to the teacher about all that had transpired. While 
both teachers focused their attention on Ysldro. Carolyn and Leola cooperate, 
in a subterfuge that enabled Carolyn to sneak away from the circle and get 
her comb without detection by the teachers. Carolyn backed away from h«-r 
place on the edge of the circle, and Leola slipped into the slot she vacated 
She then raised up on her knees. Since Leola was about 5' 3" tall, she 
effectively blocked the vision of the teachers, who were involyed in 
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coa^rehending Y^tdrn's questions and translatlnq answers to h'm. This ela- 
borate sneak ts a further example a student action conducted independently 
nf ttie tea-'Her's concerns. 

Upon her return to the circle, Carolyn convinced Oenise to take out her 
birthday »oney once aga:-^. ftgain, the teacher noticed the transgression, 
and attempted to take the woney froro Denlse: ''let «e take the money and Til 
qi/e it back to you." It is Interesting to note that Denlse Is singled out 
as the culprit; leola and Carolyn escaped. Then Carolyn Interceded. In- 
voking a version of the "birthday rule** estat^Hshed earlier In the circle 
Kihen jobs •^ere preferentially distributed to stwtents with birthdays, 
Carolyn s.Hd In a sing-sjng manner: -She got It for her birthday and you 
wean to her on her birthday." The teacher relented, tempering her punish- 
ment Into a warning: "Yeah, but Dienlset Its going to cause trot^le this 
morning. Now If It co«es. If It comes out of your pocket again. Til take 
H and give It back to you after school.* The teact^r continues to chastise 
the students In this group, saying: "Leola and Oenlset there's been nuch 
tooimich talking at the circle.- Again, It 1$ liQportant to note that Carolyn 
escaped specific mention. 

Carolyn then pushed the llwlts: -»ot with but Oenise/ to i*1cb 
ttie teacher responds: "Well, this whole group" {pointing to Carolyn, Ofenlse, 
and Leola). Carolyn then seems to display some knowledge of Cooley's theory 
of primary and secondary groups by saying: "It ain't no group. Its only 
three people." 
Closing the Circle 

After the laughter died down^ the teacher laoved Into the final, closing 
phase of the circle. She announces order In which reading groups will 
work with teachers and explains the work for those who will be working alwie. 
Sunmary 

The preceding analysis shows some of the procedures that teachers and 
students use to accnn^llsh objectives In cCK>rd1nat1on with each other. Oh 
ThU particular day, the teachers had gathered the students on the ritq for 
^ number of reasons. Including the distribution of classroom jobs mmq 
«itudents for the upcominq week, tf« coRsnmlcatlon of ne** It^chtime and re- 
((»^s procedures, and the announceajpnt of thr morning's academic schedule. 

The teacher eimjloyed specific procedures to achieve these objectives, 
'hp asker' students to bid for the classroom jobs they wanted by empl.iyinq 
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the turn allocation procedurifS outlined above (pages 11-18). She described 
the new classroofn procedures In <feta11, and then answered qi^stlons about 
t*W). She announced the rotation pattern for tN» learning centers. 

These Iwmediate agenda Items were played out against the teacher's 
ever present background concern for reasonable order In the gro{4>. The 
teac>«r maintained this order by having students take turns at talking, bid- 
ding for the f1c»r and Jc*s, by Invok'ng previously established classroom 
procedures, and by removing a particularly unruly student from the groi^. 

Analysis of the v1<leotape shonfs that Carolyn (the stud«»t with the 
microphwie for the day), also has a course of actlcm to carry out* Her agen- 
da 1te«s Included building and maintaining social cohesion among her friends 
and contributing to the teacber's agenda (<Ata1n1ng a classroom job, and 
answering the teacher*s questions), 

Carolyn operated In very methodic ways to accomplish these agenda Items* 
Some of these wre 6m quite Independently of the teacher's concerns. She 
assembled her play gmm by bribing some of here friends and by excluding 
others from bidding for the jd) she tianted. She Mrfced to maintain the 
loyalty of the grot4> while It was at tbe rug by sharing food, money, and 
her cosb. 

Carolyn accoRpllshed other agenda Items while simultaneously contrib- 
uting to the accomplishment of t^ teacher's. She tracM off the teacher's 
cof^m for the distribution of classroom jobs. Sf« convinced leola to form 
I to bid for a Job, This strategy enabled Carolyn to display Interest 
In tbe job distribution Items on the teacher's BgendB^ while at the same 
time maintaining Involvement with her friends. Carolyn also used the teach- 
er's need for Inforvmtlon to accomplish her own objectives, While coimtlng 
the mmmt of recess equipment In the closet, she cHanged clothes and got 
more food for her friends, thereby contrltnitlng to the teacher's agenda 
^11e accomplishing her own objectives. Carols also played with f(K>d and 
mcmey while slmultanemisly bidding for a job, and monitored teacher-directed 
ccmversatlons n^lle participating In one with Leola and Denlse. 

Thus, sultlple activities exist slmultar^ously In the classroom. At 
one tine, the teacher engages students In a cmjrse of activity, which stu- 
d^ts gear Into, At urns time, the students c<Hiduct their onm affairs, 
which smnetlmes Involve the (often unwitting) participation of the teachc^r. 
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ConcljjMons 

Interne 1 1 ona 1 Con< peten c<* t n t^e Cljssroiyi 

The Atfifk^u aspects of school inq arf well know). It Is ajtlomatic 
that students mst master academic suhject rvatter in school. The skills 
that students ectploy to meet these dcadralc deronds have heen the focus of 
considerable research. In thi^ paper* ! have t3een describing a social or 
interactional dimension ^hat accompanies, Int^d "frwies" (Goffwan, 1975) 
the acaderoic aspects of schooling. The Interactional fraaes around the 
acadewic aspects of schooling require students to e^loy "Interactional 
coflH^tence" in order to participate successfully in the classroom cownunlty. 
This cofiipetence is interactional In ti«o senses of t^ term, Ck^, it Is 
the coi^tence that is necessary for effective Interactliw. Ti«), It Is the 
competence that Is available In the interaction bet««een classroom partici- 
pants. An interactional sense of coi^tence reduces umirarranted attr1l>u- 
tions to the psychological states of participants, and to reified socio- 
logical abstractions. 

Interactional competence has a "coopwrlcative" and an •'Interpretive* 
component. The comaunlcatlve aspect of interactional competence in the 
classroom involved knowing that certain ways of behaving (Including talking) 
are appropriate on so«ie occasions and not on others, knowing "n^heti a con- 
text occurs" {£rickson and Shult2, 1977), so that classroom participants 
can bring th^ir actions into synchrony with the situation and actlcms of 
other*;. Involved here is participating In classroom) procedures for taking 
turns, producing ordered and coherent discourse and making coherent topi- 
cal ties. 

The interpretTve aspect of interactional competence In tt» classroom 
concerns classrooni rules. The rules and regulations of the classroom com- 
imjnity have a special qualuy, especially as they are made avdilaMe to 
students. The rrlteria used to evaluate students* behavior are seldom 
stated in so many t«)rds. The appropriate means to achieve academic ends 
are not sent home in notes to parents. The lists of classroom rules that 
tea<ht>rs post on bulletin boards are general statements of (tecorum {e.g., 
*no nmninq in clds<;," '^rpspect others* property"). Such lists do not tell 
Nfuiit-nt^ hfH* iM (Ope with different rules prescribing t>ehav1or for the same 
situation le g. , 'no mnning" vs. **ledve the room quickly In case of fire"). 
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In shoit, rlassroopi rules have a "tarit dimension** (Polanyl , 1962; 
Garfinkel, 1967; Cicourel et al , 1974; Mehan and ttood, 1975), Although sel- 
d<Hn fotmulated in so many words, they form part of an implicit background 
of social knowled^ that students mirst learn, just as miKrh as they must 
learn time tables, state capitals, and color words If they are to be sue* 
cessful In the eyes of the teacher and other school officials who are fn 
positions to evaluate student performance. 
Competent Participation In the Classroom Community 

In tfw analysis of classroom lessons presented in the first section of 
this paper, I characterized the competent student as one who Integrates aca- 
demic content and Interactional form In tocher directed activities. The 
corollary of that characterization Is that every separation of form and con- 
tent Is a display of Incompetence « I.e. . every piece of Incorrect academic 
Information presented in the proper form represents a lack of academic know- 
ledge, every Instance of substantively correct Information presented In the 
Inapprt^rlate form Indicates a lack of Interactional skill. 

When the fact that students* have agendas they want to accomplish Is 
Incorporated Into the analysis, it casts "students* errors" In a new light. 
Before accepting the conclusion that "students* errors" stem from a lack 
of competence* It Is i^cessary to deterwliw the part that the behavior in 
question plays In the students* scheme of things. Not all wrong answers 
stem from a lack of km»iledge, not all dlsri^tlons stem from a lack of 
Interactional competence. Borrowing a metaphor from Wittgenstein, students 
may make mistakes as a move In a different qme. Instead of being an in* 
coc^tent move In a teacher's game, the behavior In question may be a very 
sophisticated move In a student's g«ae, a move calculated to manipulate the 
teacher's normative arrangements In order to accos^Hsh Items on the stu- 
dent's agenda. 

Towards a Mutually Constitutive View of Socta1l2at1(m 

This and other research^ Is showing that teacters and students cooper- 
atively contribute to the social organizatltw of the classroom. Teactwrs 
engage students and students engage teachers In Interactlcw. Toother, tt^y 
cooperatively assemble classroom events such as "lessons** and "circles." 
This concept1<Hi of mutual enga^ment reco^lzes that students are active 
participants In the env1rc»»nents In which they act, not simply passive re- 
spondents to th^. 
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Tfiis interactional perspective on students' cc^ipetence in the classroom 
recoaitiencls a revision of prevailing theories of socialization. Existing 
theories of socialization tend to be one directional. They only fcKTus on 
the influence that the initiated me^r of society has on the uninitiated 
n^&f^r of the society. They cto not give equal considerati(^ to the contri- 
bution of the uninitiated participant in the socialization process. 

This uni -directional focus is especially prevalent in -cultural trans- 
mission" discussions of socialization (Tylor, 1871; [hirkt^isi, 1961). These 
theories define socialization a. the pouring of cultural knowledge from 
vessels (e.g. t children). This unidirectic^ality is also fo«md in neo- 
behaviorist theories of serialization which say '*the functi(m of education 
is to transform the h^mn raw material of society into good woHcing rnes^rs^ 
(Brim, 1966; see also Scott* 1971). This unidirectional orientation is 
also prevalent in fimctionalist theories of socialization (e.g-» Parsons, 
1959; Dreeben, 1968) which define the socialization process as one in which 
each person is taught the rights and duties associated with statuses in the 
social order by those who are already in such positicKis. ''Individual per- 
sonalities are traineu to be moti vat ionally and technically adequate to tt^ 
performance of a6uH roles'* (Parsons; 1959:297). 

By saying that "parents socialize children^" or "teachers transmit cul- 
ture to students," these theories say that interaction flows exclusively 
froa the initiated meedwrs of society to the iminitiated men^rs of society.* 
In effect, these theories places the "versed vs, the unversed" Ofcim, 1978). 

Tl^ history of socialization research leaves ro (teubt that children are 
influenced by achilts. There is a developing literature that describes child- 
ren's effects on adults (lewis and Rosenbluw 1973; tell and Harper, 1977). 
Much of this research describes the infant's contribution to dyadic care- 
gifinq interaction. »ii 1e this re^e^rt^ is i«portant because it reverses 
♦he traditional polarity of influence between child and adult. It soaetiaes 
rf^tains the unidirectional causal influence of previous socialization re- 
^^earch. Murh of the "child effects adult" research is not truly an inter- 
act ional theory because it does not qround the organization of behavior in 
a <;v<;tefli of reciprocal causality. In effect, it swings the pendulisR frora 
afte»clifSive concern for the infli^nce of adults on children, to an equally 
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exclusive conrern for the effects of children on adults (or, in e;itr^ cases, 
reverts to the studv of children completely out of the contejct of adults, 
e.g. , Block, 1^781. 

These unidirectional fonmilations about the socialization process ig- 
nore the "reflexive" fact (Garfinkel, 1967:1) that participants to inter- 
action, including socializing interacti<m, autually influence each other. 
That is to say, the child, the world, and tfw adult are in constant inter- 
action; children and a<hj1ts work to^tJwr to constitute environments for 
each other (Nehan and Itood, 1975: 211-21; 229; rkOerwott and ttoth, 1978). 

feid, this mutual influence occurs simultanemisly, not autom^acnisly. 

Oie participant to interactit^ does not influence a second at one tii»e, 

*i*iile the sectmd inflt^nces the first at seme other time. Participants to 

interaction influence each other at the sane tioe: 

Most of the existing studies appear to limit themselves mainly 
to the effects of person A on person 6 without taking equally 
into accotmt that whatever 8 ^s influences A*s next move and 
that they are both largely influenced and in turn influence 
the context in t^lch their action takes place (Uatzlawick et a1, 
1%7:25). 

Thus, a teacher teaches a child, while the child teaches the teacher. Or, 
in more general terms, children structure and modify their environment (in- 
cluding ackilts) Just as they are structured and modified by it (Richards, 

1974:1). 
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Footnotes 



1 This qrouu miqht take umbrage at the distinction between socio-llnguistics 
and Mnquistics, arguing that linguistics is the study of language m 
social context. , 

2. fiembaum (1977) and Woods and HafflmersV (1977). 

3. See especially: Philips {1972; 1976); Bren«e and Erickson (1976); 
Fricksofi and ShuUz (1977); Florlo (1978); McDermott et al (1978); 
Giimperz and Herasimchuk (197S). 

4. The • learning centers" arrangement also facilitated the Introduction 
ot a more controlled ethnographic technique* which we called an '*1n- 
structlon chain.** During the final moments of "choosing tiflie*** one of 
the teachers called the "target student** (the student with the wireless 
microphone for that day) aside. She asked the tar^t student to give 
instructions to the *^rk group. After the teacher gave the tar^t 
student Instructions and listened to the target $tu<tent*S formulation 
of instructions, all the students were assembled on t^ rug In the 
usual manner. The teacher assigned tasks for the remainder of tl% 
morning to all but one work group In the usual manner. She annomiced 
that one student In the remaining group (our "target student") had 
their Instructions. We videotaped the teacKer with the target student, 
the target student with the work group, and the teacher's evaluation 

of the students' wrk after the task was cooipleted. This "Instruction 
chain" enables us to cof^are the teacher's formulation of Instructions 
to the target student with the target stutent's fonnulatlon of In- 
struction to the teacher and to the work group. (See Hehan (1977); 
Cazden et al (1978); Carrasco et al (1979). 

5. See studies In Footnote #3. 

6. Willis (1969) provides a parallel analysis In a different research 
context. He says that enculturatlon studies were only concerted with 
the Impact of white culture on colored pe(n>1es; '*the transuilsslw of 
culture from colored people to white people was lar^ly Ignored, es- 
pecially when studying fforth Ai«er1can Indians. Willis (l%9:ia8). 
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Tt€ COHPfTENT STUMNT: 



Relevance Statenent 

According to »*J9h Mehan, who has carried out considerable and very 
detailed research in classrooK. student coapetence involves not just aca- 
desic content, but interKtional behavior as well. Students nust ttno** how 
to displ*y wtMt they know in appropriate ways. Interactional competence 
Involves such aatters as tum-takii^, producing ordered and coherent dis- 
course, and Making coherent topical ties. 

Mehan discusses two types of coapetence retjuired of students: 1) the 
Integratiwi of acadesic content and interactional fwra and 2) the integra- 
tion of teac»»r and student agendas. He discusses what happens when stu- 
(tents* display of acadeoic content is not Integrated with appropriate in- 
teractional fors. lack of integration unravels the fabric of social inter- 
act1«i in the classroon and can lead to negative evaluations of students 
by teachers. According to Mehan. classrooB are like cowwnltles, with 
social organizations and social activities. Students and teachers cone to 
the classrooB with different agendas "<*Ject1ves and programs they would 
like to see set. Stwlents and teachers CMrdlnate proceAires to acconpllsh 
their respective objectives. As a result, multiple activities eulj: siwl- 
taneously In the classrooB. Mehan uses video-taped eaterlal to analyze 
si^h activities in detail. 

Mehan argues for the Isportance of recognizing tte existence of inter- 
actional coe««tence as part Jf the KapHcit. tacit background of social kno» 
ledge students aust learn, just as they Biust learn acadealc knowledge, like 
state capitals. InteractioMl competence Is often Important in teachers' 
and others* evaluation of student performance. Mehan concludes with a 
r;itlque of prevailing theories of socialization, arguing that soclalizatloi 
Is a two-way street. Dot only do adults Influence children, but children 
simultaneously Influence adults. Students as well as teachers are active 
participants In classroos environment and social organization. 
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